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One of the Bhopalese gendarmes of our escort gave me some explanations on
this point. It seems that the legendary genius of these wild valleys is a hero of
the name of Sbakasiam, a true knight-errant, a great redresser of wrongs and pro-
tector of the weak. The peasants depict him as a man of high stature, cased in
iron and armed with a long lance; who at night gallops over mountains and
valleys, mounted on a steed as black as ebony: and woe to the evil-doer he may
meet on his way, for he infallibly pierces him with his lance. The following,
however, is the legend most popularly received: " A poor farmer, who had visited
the neighbouring town to sell his corn, was returning home with the fruit of his
labours. Night was drawing on, and he was already trembling at having to
venture alone into the forest, when a soldier, who had followed him, came up and
proposed to escort him. The peasant refused at first, pointing out to the soldier
that, being armed, he might, when once in the forest, murder and rob him.
'May Shakasiam stand between us T exclaimed the soldier, raising his hand.
This invocation calmed the presentiments of the farmer, and they both journeyed
on in company. But scarcely were they in. the forest, before the ruffian, springing
on the peasant, threw him down on the ground, and took his purse from him.
Then, jeering at the unfortunate man, who reproached him with his perfidy, he
said to him, ' Where then is thy Shakasiam ? why dost thou not call him to thy
aid ?' No sooner had he uttered these words, than the gallop of a horse echoed
through the canopy of the forest, and the soldier tried to escape; but the lance of
the horseman had already pierced him through. The farmer, prostrate on the
earth, raised his eyes, but Shakasiam had disappeared, and the ruffian lay gasping
out his last breath beside the purse."

It is probable that this legend had its origin in the unknown persons who
erected the circle of horses. In any case, it has a tone of chivalrous poetry very
rarely found in the legends of the Indian people.

After four hours' march, the hills got lower, and we issued upon a fine
plateau, distinguishing at the same time on the horizon the picturesque outlines
of BhopaL The city spreads itself in the form of an amphitheatre, on the declivity
of a hill, the foot of which is bathed by a fine lake surrounded by a circle of
large trees. Looking down upon the red-roofed houses and groups of palace
terraces, two gigantic minarets shoot proudly upwards, like two arms raised
towards heaven; and here and there bulb-shaped domes may be seen rising, sur-
mounted by the golden crescent which characterises the mosques; but no pagoda's
spire, no pagan temple, pollutes the proud Mussulman city, one of the last
bulwarks of Islam in Hindostan.

On approaching the city, the country assumed a Broiling appearance; fine
vegetable cultivations and vast gardens surrounding elegant palaces formed a cool
zone of verdure extending to the ramparts of the city; and at the first toll-house
we found the moonshee, Hussein Khan, the queen's secretary, who was appointed
to receive us. Without allowing us to enter the city, he made us cross the
suburb of Jehangheerabad, and so conducted us to a charming habitation, whose
name, Moti Bungalow, reminded us of Baroda, It is an elegant pavilion,
surrounded by a fine garden, and situated on the banks of the lake on the oppo-
site side to the city; and its interipr is arranged and furnished in the European
fashion. The moonshee did the honours of the place, and begged us in the name
of the Begum to consider this residence as our own during the period of our stay.